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Notes. 


SIMON DE SWANLAND AND 


KING EDWARD II. 


In the Middlesex manor of Harefield lies a 
district known in the thirteenth century as 
Swanland, and in due course its lady, 
Margaret de Swanland, married John Newde- 
gate, lord of Harefield, a fact that accounts | 
for the preservation of some highly inter- 
esting documents among the Harefield 
title-deeds. 

Simon de Swanland, a successful merchant, 
draper, and citizen of London, flourished 
in the reigns of Edward I.-III., and would 
seem to have been an adherent of Edward II. 
throughout his career. It is to him Edward 
sends during his temporary success over his 
enemies, and it is to him that the royal ! 
treasure is entrusted in time of misfortune. | 
It is so seldom that an opportunity occurs | 
of finding the privy doings of early kings | 
that I cannot keep thinking that these 
so far as I am aware, unpublished documents | 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| added notes of other deeds which 


| du mounde tant que nous avoins parle. 


I have 
throw 
light upon the early formation of merchant 
companies. 

1. The first of the series would perhaps be 
suitably described as letters of association 
of the merchant Simon with two other 
drapers, Ralph de Walecote and Henry 
Darey, in 1312. 

2. The second is a letter from William 


should have a general interest. 


| de Melton, Archbishop of York, to Simon, 


requesting him to obtain certain articles 
for the King’s Wardrobe. 

3. The third may be described as a disso- 
lution of the company, with a statement of 
their respective gains, in 1318. 

4. This is a statement of profit and loss 
between Simon and John de Swanland, 1319. 

5. Lastly, there is an acquittance for the 
surrender of the royal goods placed in 
Simon’s charge, 1327. 

The following are abstracts of the docu- 
ments referred to :— 

1. Indenture of partnership between Simon 
de Swanland, Ralph de Walecote, and Henry 
Darcy, drapers, agreed upon at Christmas (‘la 
feste de Noel’’), 6 Edward IT. (1312). Wherein 
they agree ‘‘a compaignez ensemble pour mar- 
chander de dras et dautres choses pour leur 
commun profit ’’ to the end of three years follow- 
ing, Simon to find 400/., Ralph 300/7., and Henry 
62/., binding themselves to risk ‘“‘ tous perieux 
de meer, de feu, de prise le Roy, et de Robberie,”’ 
and to share the gains as follows. Henry de 
Melton (who joined as co-partner) and Henry 
‘** auront le tierce denier du gaign,”’ and Simon and 
Ralph a similar share. Should any of the com- 
pany wish to retire, six months’ warning is to be 
given, and he must share all the losses. Each 
party affixed his seal. 

2. Letter from William, Archbishop of York, 
to his beloved Simon de Swanland, citizen of 
London, enjoining him to strict secrecy, “ et 
que vous ne le monstrez a nul homme ne femme 
Voillez 
saver que nous avoins certeins noveles de notre 
seigneur lege Edward de Karn(arvon) quil est en 
vie et en bone sainte de corps et en seur....a sa 
volente demeign par quoi nous sumes plus joyous.” 
The writer sends a draft for 200]. of gold, and 
requests Simon to search out two “ demi-draps ”’ 
of divers colour, ‘‘ bon drap et prouve vesture 
et bon pelur de menever par vi. garmentz et iij. 
chaperons de menever pour les chaperons et deux 
coverletes de divers colours de la plus large assiz ove 
les tapitz,’’ two girdles and two pouches, 20 ells 
of linen cloth (“linge de lak’’); and also to 
request his shoemaker to add “‘ vi. peir de solers et 
ij. peir de botes,’’ and to make a truss of them 
‘““en un fardel come les mercers menont lour 
mercerie.”” The writer will send a horse with a 
trusty brother, Sir William de Clyf,to carry them 
away. The bond is payable at Kawood eight days 
after the Feast of Purification next. He makes 
this request trusting that Simon will do all he asks 
for his honour and profit, and will also deliver to 
the bearer of the cloths a robe and 1 ‘‘ forour,” 
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and charge the expense to the writer. Dated at 
the manor of Kawood the morrow of St. Hillary. 

3. An agreement between the three merchants 
Simon de Swanland, Rauf de Walecote, and 
Henry Darcy for the dissolution of their company. 
Dated London, the 4 day after....12 Edward IT. 

4. Indenture between Simon de Swanland and 
John de Swanland dated the Feast of St. Botulf, 
13 Edward II.....viiili. iiis. vid. Gain of two 
years next following, cexxli. Item, gain of the 
Xvi., Xvii., xviii. years, ccciij*Ji. vs. viijd.; of year | 
xix., ccxili. vilis. viiid.; the year of grace M'cccxvI, 
account the day of St. Peter in the Chair, ccclvli. 
vis. Total, m'dec. iiij“7i. vis. iiijd. Of which sum 
the said Simon laid out in the purchase of a shop 
and in parcel accounts, the Feast of St. Peter 
above said, m'dexili. vig. ; and there remained due 
to Simon clxix/i. iijs. ixg. This indenture certifies 
that John de Swanland lost in his partnership with 
Simion, in arrears and debts, cecxxxviili. ixd. 

5. Indenture witnessing that Sire Nicholas 
de Hungate, clerk, received of Symon de Swan- 
lund, merchant of London, the goods of which he 
had charge: ‘* Lun euere et lavacre chase dorre, 
un chaperon de meisme la suite. Item i. orfiller 
de saye neu tredes oyseaux dor. Item iiij. aunes 
de tarse ove deux gemels de Reye dor ove un 
pece de meisme la suite. Item demy garmentez 
de velvet vert ove le Reye....ove la chaperon 
de mesme la suite. Item i. pece de velvett i. ann. 
Item ij. garmentez of velvett de le Reyes de velvet 
vert. Item i. chape dor que la bordure argent de 
perles blanches divers....[erased]. Item ij. bibles 
bon et bels lun covere de Roug quire, lautre de 
quire tanner. Item le sisme livre de....vel et 
bien gloses covere de quir vert. Item i. Registre 
covere de quire rouge. Item deux coffres bien 
garnisez par trusser ove divers choses de deutz. 
Item viii. a....de Reye dor a livere le Count de 
Chestre pur chivacres....Item i. chalice bon et 
bel dargera dessez que poyse iiij. mercs et deux 
pichers dargent meisme la suite. Item i. coupe 
dargent ove le pie et le covercle ove troys 
braunches de gleyns dorrez....deviz le covercle 
des armes dangleterre et de France ove un 
ewere du meisme la suite. Item i. encensq 
dargent que poyse xvi. souz. Item iiij. mazers 
....le trois suite leiz. ove soreles et dargent 
dorrez. Item un coverla vert ove iij. tapiz de 
meisme, a suite. Item i. quilt poynt novel long 
et leez covere de sendall vermaill. Item i. pece 
de bele napery et contient cynkaunt et trois 
aunes. Item i. messal covere de noyr quir. 
Item i. neyr falding. In witness cf which Sir 
Nicholas and Symon have interchanged their seals. 
Given in London “le. xxix. jour de Marc.,” 
1. Edward IIT. 

J. Harvey Broom. 





THE BURGHAL HIDAGE. 


Tue following comparison of the figures of | 
the Burghal Hidage with the hidages of the | 





| may be seen in Maitland’s 
‘and Beyond’ and Mr. Chadwick's 





| 


| burghs. 





separate hidages must be remedied, if 
possible, by emendations of the latter. 
Only two such emendations appear to be 
required : (1) Tisbury and Shaftesbury are 
here considered as the members of Wilton, 
or substitutes for it; and (2) at Bath “M 
hides and xxii hund’ hides” has _ been 
altered to ‘“‘M hides and xii hund’ hides,” 
the latter being, in comparison with the 
|other, an easy phrase. The remaining 
|figures have MS. authority. The details 
‘Domesday Book 
* Anglo- 
Saxon Institutions.’ The county figures 
are from Maitland. 


Burghal Hidage. Domesday Book. 


Hides Hides 
‘*Heorewburan” ... oo 324 Sussex .., 3474 
Hastings (15) 1500 Hants... 2588 
Lewes .. i one .-- 1300 Berks... 2473 
Burpham __... ane see 2 pee 
Chichester en «. 1500 8535. 
a en 650 
Southampton and Win- ) 
chester ... as p 2400 
— 8400 
7 ({ Tisbury 700) Wi 3 ( 
Wilton \ Shaftesbury ie 1006 a je 
Twinham .. 460 Pea Wega eee 
Wareham _.. ose --- 1600 5317 
Bridport (7)... ... ~~... 1760 r 
— 5220 
Exeter... ae one acs “GBM 
Halwell a obs eo. 300 Devon - 1119 
Somerset 2936 
wag I B 1 cae ee Gloucester 2388 
ilton with jarnstap e ... 360 7s 
Watchet ~ Wilts (})... 1010 
Axbridge__.... om ian 400 7453: 
Lyng ... oe oe eos 100 . 
Langport... sue +. 600 
Bath (3200) 2200 
Malmesbury ... 1500 
Cricklade ... 1003 
—— 7850 
Oxford and Wallingford ... 2400 Oxford ... 2412 
Buckingham and 1 mn 
a Sceaftesley” J 1500 Bucks... 2074 
Eashing and Southwark ... 1800 Surrey... 1830 
iliilawiad 6316 
Recorded Total 27,170 Grand Total 27,621 


The hidages assigned to the various 
burghs no doubt correspond, as Mr. Chad- 
wick points out in his book, with levies of 
men and munitions made on the surround- 
ing districts for the defence of the several 
The excess in the Domesday total 
is almost accounted for in Buckinghamshire, 
where the omission of Newport Hundred 
(350 hides), as being north of Watling Street, 
would remove most of the surplus. The 


corresponding counties as recorded in Domes- | placing of Twinham (Christchurch) in the 


day Book may be of interest. It is based on 
the assumption that the total recorded in 
the MSS. (27,170 hides) for the main portion 
of the burghs is correct, so that the dis- 
crepancy between it and the sum of the 


middle of the Wiltshire and Dorset burghs 
proves that if the county boundaries had 
then been defined, they were not punc- 
tiliously observed by the framers of this 
scheme. It is obviously a Wessex scheme 
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of defence, and the attack was expected supplementary part of our table; if so, it 
to come by water, on the south coast or by gives a limit for the main portion. — 

the Bristol Channel. In such an emergency In 893-4 the Danish host erossed over 
there seems nothing arbitrary in supposing from Boulogne and landed in Kent, just 
that inland Berkshire might be assigned to outside the protected district ; but Wessex, 
support Sussex and Hampshire, or that though attacked at various points, was pre- 
Gloucestershire might join in defending served from devastation. ‘Those whose: 
Bath, Malmesbury, and Cricklade, which duty it was to defend the burghs”’ are 
lay as near to it as to the bulk of Somerset | mentioned in the ‘Chronicle’s’ record of 
and Wiltshire. The eastern and western | those trying years. The host at length 
parts of the Burghal Hidage show a division made a rapid march up the Thames valley 
fairly equal, for Sussex and Oxford (first and to the upper waters of the Severn, but that 








last sections above) have 14,100 hides, and | 
Dorset, Devon, &e., 13,070. | 
The concluding figures of the Hidage, | 
after the Wessex total, indicate that a| 
similar plan was contemplated for other | 
parts of England. They are: ‘‘ Astsexum”’ | 
30 (7? 3000), Worcester 1200, Warwick 4 and | 
2400 hides. The Worcester figures agree | 
with the Domesday Book hidage of the | 
county, and prove that Gloucester was not 
then associated with it ; those for Warwick 
show that a wider area than the county 
(D.B. 1300 hides) must have been summoned 
to aid it—possibly Staffordshire and part 
of Shropshire. On the other hand, the East | 
Saxon figures are much below the hidage 
of that province. Kent and Cornwall are 
entirely outside the plan; the former 
probably retained its own administration. 
The ‘ A.-S. Chronicle’ has several indica- | 
tions that the scheme belongs substantially | 
to Alfred’s time. Thus in 878 the king and his | 
band constructed a fort at Athelney, from 
which he made attacks on the Danes, being | 
assisted by the men of Somerset adjacent | 
to that fort. The Burghal Hidage is an 
obvious development of this germ into a | 
defence of Wessex as a whole. In the same | 
year Alfred overcame Guthrun, and made | 
the treaty by which Watling Street became | 
the boundary between his kingdom and the | 
Danes. The shortage of the Bucking- | 
hamshire hides above noticed shows that the | 
treaty was in force at the time this table 
was compiled. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Alfred’s first care was to organize the 
government of Wessex and make plans for 
its defence. On the land side there was no 
further trouble, but, in accordance with the 
indications of the Burghal Hidage, the king 
seems to have dreaded attacks by sea. 
Maturing his plans he was able in 882 to sail 
out with his own ships and fight four Danish 
vessels, gaining a complete victory. In|} 
886 he repaired London, and all the English | 
outside the Danelagh submitted to him. | 
This may explain the inclusion of the East 
Saxons, Worcester, and Warwick in the} 








|for future use. 


| given with Buckingham. 
| supplementary part of the table ought to 
| have included the numerous burghs whicia 


seems to have been the only part in which 
they were able to break through the defence. 

In view of all these occurrences, it is 
tempting to suppose that the defence scheme 
of the Burghal Hidage was drawn up by 
Alfred between 878 and 886; that it was 
tested by the invasion of 893-4; and that, 
proving effective, it was placed on record 
On the other hand, if the 
fortification of Buckingham in 918 was the 
first employment of that place as a burgh, 


| this table cannot, of course, be earlier than 


that year. What the ‘Chronicle’ says is 
that in the year named Edward the Elder 
made both burghs there, on either side of the 
river. In the ‘Hidage’ another name is 
But in 918 the 


Ethelfleda had been erecting all over Mercia. 
On the whole, the earlier date seems more: 
probable. The hypothesis that the original 
list was used as a “working document” im 
Wessex will account for some difficulties. 

It is observable that, if the entry ‘‘ Buck- 
ingham 1500 hides” is a later interpolation, 
there is no need to regard the hidage of 
Tisbury and Shaftesbury as involved in that 
of Wilton; but the total will be reduced to 
27,070, while the symmetry of the table, 
and its correspondence with the Domesday 
Book hidages, will be greatly impaired 

J. BROWNBILL. 





CROMWELLIANA. 


TII. OxiverR CROMWELL’s BURIAL, 
(See 11 S. iii. 341.) 


WHEN was Cromwell buried? After the 
Restoration, stories were set on foot by his 
partisans with the object of proving that it 
was not Cromwell’s body that was exposed 
on the gallows at Tyburn. All these stories 
are easily refuted, but the fact remains that 
the cause of their being set on foot was that 
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his burial took place in secret and without 
ceremony. 

There are two contemporary statements 
on the subject which should place the 
matter beyond dispute. The first is a letter 
from Lady Hobart, quoted by Lady F. P. 


Verney in her ‘Memoirs of the Verney , 


Family during the Civil War ’ (vol. iii. p. 422). 
Lady Hobart’s letter is undated, but states : 

‘My lord protector’s body was Bered last night 
at one o-clock very privittly & tis thought that 
will be [no] show at tall; the army dou bluster a 
letill. God send us pes for I dred a combustion.” 

The reason for this secret burial is stated 
in the MSS. of the Rev. John Prestwich, 
Puritan Fellow of All Souls. Prestwich was 
one of the Fellows of All Souls retained by 
the Parliamentary visitors in 1649. He 
died in 1679, aged 72, and is buried in the 
ante-chapel of his college. Copious extracts 
from his MSS. are printed in his descendant 
Sir John Prestwich’s 


ing (p- 172). 

After stating that Cromwell “sickened 
of a bastard tertian,” the Rev. John Prest- 
wich continues. He died 


‘‘on Friday, the third of September, at three of 
the clock in the afternoon in the vear of our Lord 
one thousand six hundred and fifty eight. His 
body presently after his expiration was washed 
and laid out; and being opened was embalmed 
and wrapped in a sere cloth six double and put 
into an inner sheer of lead, inclosed in an elegant 
coffin of the choicest wood. Owing to the disease 
he died of, which, by the bye, appeared to be that 
of poison, his body, although thus bound up and 
laid in the coffin, swelled and bursted, from whence 
came such filth that raised such a deadly and 
noisome stink that it was found prudent to bury 


him immediately, which was done in as private | 


a manner as possible. For the solemnization 
of the funeral no less than the sum of sixty 
thousand pounds was allotted to defray the 
expense. The corpse being thus buried, by reason 
-of the great stench therof, a rich coffin of state was 
on the 26th of September, about ten at night, 
privately removed from Whitehall in a mourning 
hearse, attended by his domestic servants to 
‘Somerset House in the Strand, where it remained 


private for some days till all things were prepared | 


for public view, which being accomplished the 
effigy of his highness was, with great state and 
magnificence, exposed openly.” 

This gruesome account is corroborated 
in most details by Dr. George Bate in his 


‘Elenchus,’ and it must be borne in mind | 


that both the Prestwiches were strong 
partisans of Cromwell. A charge of poison- 
ing Cromwell was brought against Sir Samuel 
Morland by Sir Richard Willys in his 
autobiography, among the Restoration State 
Papers. It is also alluded to by Morland 
in his ‘ Breviate’ of his life, among the 


* Respublica,’ pub- | 
lished in 1787, from which I take the follow- | 
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| Lambeth MSS. But the best corroboration 
of the secret burial is to be found in the 
fact that the bi-weekly newsbook (Mereurius 
Politicus and The Publick Intelligencer) 
which gives the fullest accounts of the 
ceremonies after Cromwell’s death neVer 
once mentions his body after 21 October. 
In all its subsequent descriptions it speaks of 
nothing but “ the effigies.” Reticence about 
the cause of this sudden burial is explained 
by the fact that if it had been known, there 
would have been rejoicings by the Royalists, 
|and the majority of the Puritans too. 

On the subject of the pretended removal 
of Cromwell’s body to Somerset House, 

| Marchamont Nedham writes as follows :— 

** Whitehall. Sept 20. This night the Corps 
of his late highness was removed hence in a private 
manner, being attended onely by his own servants. 
....Two heralds or officers of arms went before 
the body ; which, being placed in a herse drawn 
by six horses, was conveyed to Somerset House 
where it rests for some daies more private, but 
afterwards will be exposed in state to publick 

| view.”’—Mercurius Politicus, 16-23 Sept., 1658. 
It never was exposed to public view, nor 
|does Nedham afterwards venture to say 
|that it was, and I believe his statement 
| that the body was removed to have been a 
| wilful falsehood. The discrepancy between 
| the two dates is probably accounted for by 
| Sir John Prestwich converting a naught 
| into a six when copying the MS. 

J. B. Witrtams. 


(To be continued.) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE Kine’s Patace, Forpwicu, Kenr.— 
A tradesman long associated with the Canter- 
bury district has purchased an old house and 
| adjoining garden near the celebrated “Town 
Hall” of the recently defunct ancient 
borough of Fordwich, and, with historical 
and antiquarian interest, probed the earth 
in many places after surprising discoveries 
during the renovation of his old house. The 
excavations laid bare a series of foundations 
on a liberal scale which point to an ancient 
building of considerable importance having 
existed on this site in early Norman or pre- 
| Norman times. The water supply of the 
village is now drawn from a Roman well, 
and it is an accepted fact that this place 
| was the port of Canterbury and part of the 
| personal possessions of pre-Norman kings. 
| The Roman tomb in the church is claimed 
| to be part of that of St. Augustine, and his 
| foundation St. Peter and St. Paul’s Monastery 
| was—according to the evidences now pro- 
| duced—at Fordwich beinglater re-established 
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at Canterbury; and it is hoped that anti- 
quaries will be able to add to the evidences 
and prove that the ancient kings resided at 
this spot in Fordwich, their park being 
within the parish, and the manor belonging 
to them. The upper road from Fordwich 
to Canterbury—some two miles—is known as 
the King’s Street, while the existence of the 
King’s Gate and King’s Bridge at the entrance 
to Canterbury from Fordwich goes to support 
the belief that the kings had their palace in 
Fordwich before they had one in Canterbury. 
Plans of the discovered foundations and 
other details are being prepared, and I 
shall be glad to hear from any antiquaries 
interested. FRED. HircHiIn- Kemp. 


Clyderhous, 51, Vancouver Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E. 


AVIATION IN 1811.—In view of modern 
determined attempts to conquer the air, 
the following. as quoted from The Observer 
of 9 June. 1811, may be worthy of record :— | 


‘The act of moving in the air by means of 
wings continues to engage the attention of a 
number of persons in Germany. At Vienna, | 
the watchmaker Degen....has recently taken | 
several public flights in the Prater. At Berlin | 
Claudius, a wealthy manufacturer of oil-cloth, | 
is engaged in like pursuits. He rises in the air 
without difficulty, and can move in a direct line 
at the rate of four miles an hour....At Ulm a} 
tailor named Berblinger announced that he had | 
invented a machine in whic h he would rise in the 
air and fly twelve miles.’ 


CrectL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


naturel. 


aient encore a se manifester pour arriver %& 
déterminer le modéle définitif de Paéroplane sans 
danger ou a peu prés, c’est-a-dire automatique- 
ment stable, facile au départ et str 4 l’atterrissage, 
voici que la confiance des constructeurs est 
cependant telle que déja un service organisé va 
fonctionner pour donner M. Tout-le-Monde sa 
promenade en lair. 

Aujourd’hui c’est a Lucerne, demain ce sera 
sur toutes les plages 4 la mode, dans toutes les 
stations balnéaires, et peut-étre lan prochain 
aux portes de Paris. 

La Compagnie transaérienne avait l’an dernier 
installé des services d’excursion en dirigeable, 
a Pau Vhiver et A Lucerne l’été. Nous avions 
ainsi les aérobus pour les transports en commun ; 
nous avons maintenant le taxi-aéro pour les 
voyages individuels. 

Et dans quelques années on trouvera cela tout 


C. Carry. 


SERJEANTS Inn: DINNER IN 1839.— 
As the last remains of Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, have so lately disappeared, the 
following account of a dinner there more 


| than 70 years ago will perhaps be interest- 


ing to readers of ‘N. & Q. It may be 
observed that many distinguished men 
were present on the occasion :— 
Thursday, June 6, being 
in Trinity Term, 1839. 

On this day the Society gave a grand banquet 
to celebrate the completion cf the improvement 
of the Inn commenced in the year 1836. Cards 
of invitation had been issued to those Peers 
whose ancestors had been elevated to the Peerage 
whilst members of the Society, and to other dis- 


| tinguished members of the Society now living. 


| The party consisted of the Marquess Camden, 


AVIATION IN1911: THE TaxI-AERO.—The 
following extract from Le Temps, Paris, 
16 May, deserves, I think, a place in ‘N. & Q.’: 

AERONAUTIQUE. 
Le Taxi-Aéro. 

Cela devait arriver. Aprés le taxi-auto et 
imité de Jui, la locomotion par l’aviation devait | 
voir se créer le taxi-aéro, l’aéroplane de tout le 
monde—bient6t numéroté comme une auto- 
mobile—qui, a tant le kilométre ou la minute, 
emportera a cent a Vheure dans latmosphére 
le passager d’un moment ou le voyageur par 
trop pressé, mais peu encombré de bagages. 

Cc est de Suisse que nous vient la nouvelle, 
mais c’est une société francaise, la Compagnie 
transaérienne, qui la premiére a pris l initiative | 
de lancer le nouveau véhicule des invisibles routes 


de Vair. 
Nous recevions hier en effet le télégramme 
suivant: 
Lucerne, 14 mai. 


La Société Astra vient d’envoyer au_ pare 
aérostatique de notre ville un Liplan qui, conduit 
par le pilote breveté Erbster, fera désormais un 
service de taxi-aéro pour le compte de la Com- 
pagnie générale transaérienne. 

Ainsi les temps prévus_ s’accomplissent, et 
quoique les progrés de la locomotion aérienne 


| Earls 
| and Lovelace, Viscount Lifford, Lords Kenyon, 


| indisposition ; 


Hardwicke, Bathurst, Mansfield, Eldon 
Ellenborough, Manners, Lyndhurst, Wynford 
and Tenterden, Sir William Alexander, Sir John 
Cross, the fifteen Judges, and fifteen Serjeants 
(Serjeants D’Oyley and Scriven being unable 
from indisposition). Excuses were received from 
Earls Mansfield, Rosslyn, Guilford, Winchelsea 
and Harrowby, Lords Walsingham, Alvanley and 
Gifford, Sir John Bayley, Sir Samuel Shepherd, 
Sir William Garron, Sir William Bolland and Sir 


| John Richardson (of whom the five latter were 


prevented from attending by advanced age or 
and the Lords Harrowby, Wal- 
singham, Alvanley and Gifford by absence from 
London). 

Three tables were provided for the accom- 
modation of the party. The three chiefs presided, 
and the guests were arranged according to their 
precedence, a peer and a member of the Inn 
alternately. The Hall was decorated with rich 
crimson cloth, and brilliantly illuminated by a 
profusion of lamps pendant from the walls, whilst 
large pier glasses fixed at the upper ard lower 
ends of the hall gave great splendour to the 
scene. The portraits of Lord Camden and 
Chief Justice Willes (presented by the Court of 
Common Pleas at Westminster), of Lord Lynd- 
hurst and Lord Denman (presented by their 
Lordships), of the late Earl of Eldon (presented 
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by the present Earl), of Mr. Baron Bayley (pre- 
sented by his son), of the late Earl of Mansfield 
when Mr. Murray (presented by Sir William 
Home), of Sir Edward Coke (presented by the 
present members of the Inn) and of the late 
Serjeant Hitcham (which from ancient records 
must have been in the possession of the Society 
upwards of two hundred years) were arranged 
in the Compotation Room; and Lord Kenyon, 
the Lord Chief Justice Tindal and Lord Abinger 
declared their intention of presenting to the 
Society portraits, the latter of themselves, and 
the former of his father the late Lord Chief 
Justice. 

The only toasts given were ‘“‘ The Queen ”’ and 
“The Guests who have honoured us with their 
company.” The latter was introduced in a 
short and eloquent* address by Lord Denman. 
and Marquess Camden (whose grandfather had 
been called Serjeant in the year 1700) returned 
— The party did not separate until a late 
10ur. 

On the following Saturday a dinner was given to 
the clerks. 

Puitip NoRMAN. 


THe FarMer’s CREED.—I copied some 
lines so headed from what I took to be an 
eighteenth-century jug of yellow earthen- 
ware adorned with agricultural emblems 
and with a hive, and having the following 
aspiration and dictum: ‘‘ God speed the 
Plough ” and “ The Husbandman’s diligence 
provides bread.” 

The Farmer's Creed. 

Let this be held the Farmer’s Creed 

For stock seek out the choicest breed 

In peace and plenty let them feed 

Your land sow with the best of seed 

Let it not dung or dressing need 

Inclose and drain it with all speed 

And you will soon be rich indeed. 
It is what Touchstone would have called 
“the right butterwomen’s rank to market.” 

Sr. SwiTHIN. 

[Twenty-five years ago the late Epwarp 
WALFORD stated in‘ N. & Q.’ (7S. i. 448) that 
he had found the lines written inside the cover 
of a copy of Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ in a handwriting 
of about 1760 or 1770, and attributed to ‘Sir 
John Simpson, Bart.’’] 


** JACOBITE ” =“ JacoBin.’’—At 10 S. ix. 
368 I drew attention to the facts that 
‘“‘ Jacobin”’ was the name applied by the 
Earl of Crawford on 4 February, 1690, 
to the partisans of the exiled James II., 
and that “‘ Jacobite ” was used by Secretary 
Johnstone on 23 April, 1695, in a way to 
suggest that that now-accepted name was 
new. 

The synonymity of the two names had 
previously been discussed at 3 S. i. 425; 
i. 282; vil. 329; 9S. xii. 469. 508: 10S. 
i. 14; and I wish to add now some proof 
that “‘ Jacobite’? was in use earlier than 
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the date I before noted. The earliest 
absolute date is in ‘The Information of 
John Lunt, gentleman,” of 27 June. 1694, 
wherein “The Papists and Jacobites ”’ are 
specifically referred to (Historical MSS. 
Commission, ‘ Kenyon MSS..’ p. 292); but 
the earliest conjectural date is in a paper in 
the same collection describing Lord Brandon’s 
Lord Lieutenaney of Lancashire, and doubt- 
ingly dated 1689-90, in which “ great 
papists and other jacobites ’’ are alluded to 
(tbid., p. 235). 

A more striking reference is in a letter 
from Sir John Bland to Roger Kenyon of 
31 December, 1695, in which it is said that 
at the election in the previous month of 
Sir Thomas Dyke, Bt., for East Grinstead, 
which was unsuccessfully petitioned against, 
“the cfourt] party did not forget to call 
him ‘ Jacobite’ ”’ (¢bid., p. 387). 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


BoLEYN OR BULLEN FamiILy IN IRELAND. 
—In a recent issue of ‘N. & Q.’ appeared 
an interesting account of the Boleyn or 
Bullen family (11 S. iii. 134). In The Irish 
Penny Magazine for 1833 is a drawing by 
F. R. Lewis of Clongoony Castle, in King’s 
County, and an account of the place. It 
is situated near Shannon Harbour, and in 
ithe ancient district of Dealbna Eathra. 
|From the account given by the writer it 
| appears that in 1803, when some workmen 
| were digging, they unearthed a tombstone 
'on which was the inseription :-— 
| Here under leys Elizabeth and 
Mary Bullyn Daughters of 
Thomas Bullyn son of George 
Bullyn the son of George Bullyn 
| Vicount Rochford son of SR 
| 





| 


Thomas Bullyn Erle of Ormond 
and Willsheere. 
| He says that “it is evident the ladies there 
interred were second cousins of Queen 
| Elizabeth, and granddaughters of George 
| Bullyn, cousins germane of Anne Bullyn, 
'the unfortunate consort of Henry VIII.” 
|He then traces the relationship (too long 
to reprint) from Sir William Bullyn, K.B., 
of Blickling, Norfolk, son of Geoffry Bullyn, 
a native of Norfolk. who was Mayor of 
| London in 1457, and who married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Butler, seventh 
| Earl of Ormond, by whom he had Thomas 
_Bullyn, who was in 1525 created Baron 
|and Viscount Rochford, and in 1527 Earl 
'of Wiltshire and Ormond, and had four 
/daughters, of whom Anne married John 
| Sackville, ancestor to the Duke of Dorset ; 
‘and Alice married John Clere of Ormsby. 
| Mary, daughter of John Clere of Kilburry, 
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married William Parsons, father of the Earl 


of Rosse. The third daughter of Sir William 
Bullyn married a Mr. Shelton, and the 
fourth a Mr. Calthorpe. 

‘Thomas Bullyn, Earl of Ormond and Wiltshire, 


who was a Knight of St. George and died in 1583, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas, then Earl of 


Surrey, but afterwards Duke of Norfolk, was | 
father of George Bullyn, created in 1533 Viscount | 


Rochford, who was beheaded on 17th May, 1536, 
on a charge of incestuous intercourse with his 
sister Queen Anne Bullyn. She was beheaded two 
days after her brother.” 


The writer in The Irish Penny Magazine says | 


that Henry VIII. compelled the Earl of 
Ormond to resign his title in favour of 
Bullyn (2 Mageoghan’s ‘Ireland,’ ii. 251), 
and the Earl afterwards assumed it when 
the house of Bullyn was attainted (ib., 303). 
This curious connexion of the Bulleyns with 
Ireland is interesting. The ladies therefore 
named on the Clongoony tomb, according to 
this genealogy, were second cousins of Queen 
Elizabeth, as George Bullyn, Viscount Roch- 
ford, was her uncle, and his son George her 
cousin. RicHarD J. KELLY. 
10, Mountjoy Square, Dublin. 


[See 11S. iii. 134, 375.] 





Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Dr. Francis E. SANKEY: Dr. WOOLLEY. 
—On 9 July, 1856, at Valetta, Malta, 
Frances Sydney Sankey, eldest daughter 
of Dr. Sankey, married Capt. Robert Boyle, 
R.A., son of David Boyle and Catherine 
Campbell Smythe. 

I wish information as to the maiden name, 
parentage, birthplace, and marriage of the 
wife of Dr F. E. Sankey. My information 
leads me to believe that she was married, 
between 1800 and 1811, at Charleston, 
South Carolina. Dr Sankey, I think, was 


or ship of the line. 

Mrs. Sankey had a sister, or half-sister, 
who was married, at the same place, near 
the same time, to a Dr. Woolley, also serving 
in a British ship of war. 

Any information about either lady, by 
letter, or through the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
would be most gratefully appreciated by me. 


Wini1amM Hayne Hate. 
Eagle Pass, Maverick Co., Texas. 





MumMMy USED AS PAINT BY ARTISTS.— 
Can ‘N. & Q.’ tell me what authority there 
is for the statement that mummies have 
been, when ground and mixed with poppy 
oil, used to produce a beautiful tint of 
brown ? GEORGE McMurRRAyY. 

New York. 

“ BacKsEAT’”’?: ‘“‘ TAKE A BACK SEAT.’ — 
The word ‘ backseat” is not given in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ Webster, nor, in fact, in any of 
the English dictionaries that I have been 
able to consult for the moment. Muret- 
Sanders has it with the translation ‘‘ Riick- 
sitz,’ and in the figurative sense, as an 
Americanism. But this idiom cannot be 
now restricted to America, as I read the 
other day in The Zoophilist : ** Mrs. Ander- 
son should be requested by the Suffragettes 
to take a back seat.’’ May I ask what is the 


use, proper and figurative, and _ social 
status of the word ? G. IKKRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


[Take a back seat” is included in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. ‘Seat,’ sb., V. 27, “ Phrases,” c, and is described 
as originating in the United States. The first 
quotation is from Farmer’s ‘ Slang Dictionary,’ s v. 
‘Back Seat,’ which attributes the popularity of the 
phrase to a saying of Andrew Johnson in 1868. It 
is now often used in journalism and conversation.] 


“ Bast.”’—The following sentence occurs 
in a telegram from Teheran which appeared 
in The Times on 12 June :—- 

“The original intention of the regiment was to 
take bast in the British Consulate as a protest 
against the Persian Government for leaving them 
unpaid.” 

What is the meaning of “ taking bast” ? 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


Henry VII. anp Masuse.—A print of 
the marriage of Henry VII. is marked 
‘*Mabuse pinxit. Le Coeur sculp.”” Where 
is this picture by Mabuse to be seen ? 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


SKEAT ON DERIVATIONS.—Prof. Skeat, in, 
I think, one of his contributions to these 


| columns, laid dowa the principle that when 


i i +8 F | it is asserted that a certain word is derived 
at that time serving on a British frigate | 1° is asse = 





from another because.... the statement is 
generally wrong. Can any one refer me 
to the passage ? EMERITUS. 


Sr. CoLUMB AND STRATTON ACCOUNTS.— 
Two more queries suggest themselves (see 
11 S. iii. 349, 412, 475) on the Elizabethan 
portion of the St. Columb accounts, which 
are of exceptional interest, and will be 
printed in the Journal of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall for 1912, In the property 
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list is ‘‘a Booke of the Paraphrasys of 
Erasmus.’ Would this be the edition of 
Udall’s translation published in 1548/9 or 
that of 1551 ? 

In the Stratton accounts (ed. Peacock, 
Archeologia, xlvi.) we have in 1547 ‘* paid 
to Mr. Vicar for halfe part of a buck called 
Erasme vj*.’ In those of St. Mary the 
Great at Cambridge in 1550 we find * for 
dim’ the paraffryeys of Erasmy v* vj‘.” 
Was this the first volume containing the 
Gospels, or what ? Was the purchase of 
half deemed a compliance with the injunc- 
tions ef 1547 7 sc 

In 1601 there appear amongst the books 
of the parish (no distinction was drawn 
between chureh and parish) ‘one booke 
called Cesar’s Dyologe, one new booke of 
prayer for the fastinge and cominge to 
Churche on the Wednesday, one booke of 
Articles.” I shall be grateful for iden- 
tification of these, especially ‘ Cesar’s 
Dyologe.’ Was it some work by Sir Julius 
Cesar ? 

I take this opportunity of suggesting that 
the Stratton entry in 1566, ‘‘ payd for 
peteres fethings at the visitation xvj',” 
refers to the contribution made to the 
Cathedra! Chureh of St. Peter at Exeter. 
The same * Peter's farthings”’ occur in 
other Devon and Cornwall aecounts, just as 
at St. Mary the Great, Cambridge, in 1535 
they collected ** Ely farthynges.” 

YGREC. 


Bristor Boarp.—When was this first 
made ? Application to the B.M. met with 
no sueeess. The V. and A. M. referred me 
to the ‘New English Dictionary,’ which 
gives 1809: but * Bristol board’ is known 
to have been made earlier. 

Are there variations of the impressed 
mark denoting dates of manufacture ? 

AITCHO. 


GuItD OF CroTHIERS. — A Guild of 
Clothiers flourished in England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. I shall 
be glad of any information concerning it. 

(Rev.) J. W. Osman. 

3, St. Mellons, St. Owen Street, Hereford. 


Minirary Executions.—Will any mili- 
tary reader tell me the modus operandi on 
such occasions ? When a dozen soldiers 


are told off for the gruesome task, are eleven | 
blank cartridges served out, or only one ? | 


I have heard both points warmly discussed. 
My own view is that the former would be 
pretty nearly futile, as the solitary weapon | 
charged with ball might inflict unnecessary | 


| that age. 


'pain or miss altogether, in either case pro- 
longing the victim’s suspense, whereas the 
latter could not fail to achieve its ghastly 
object. The alleged custom of supplying 
one or several blank charges arose, of course, 
from the desire that no one of the firing 
party might either charge himself or be 
charged individually with being his com- 
rade’s executioner. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Many years ago were given to me the follow- 
ing lines, said to have been written by 
William Smith O’Brien, leader of the abor- 
tive rising of 1848 in Ireland. Can any one 
tell me if they were his own, or, if not, who 
was their author ? 

Whether on the scaffold high, 
Or in the battle’s van, 
The best way for a man to die 
Is to die for a man. 
W. B. C. 


The following lines were recently quoted 
by the Lord Mayor in a speech at the Mansion 
House. Who is their author ? 

The more he saw, the less he spoke ; 
The less he spoke, the more he heard, 
So let us be like that old bird. 


Lewin HILt. 


I seek a quotation which runs somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘ Give me the child until he 
is seven years old, and after that you may 
do what you like with him,” inferring that 
a child’s character is formed or bent before 
Who is the author ? 

ETHEL Wyatt. 


Hvcu Famity.—I should be much obliged 
if some reader could give me the name of 
the parish in Wales in which Thomas Hugh, 
Lewis Hugh, and Moses Hugh were born 
between 1696 and 1720. Moses Hugh was 
serjeant at mace in Brecon town, 1730 to 
1740. I also wish to know the place of 
birth in Wales, 1740 to 1770, of the eight 
children of Lewis Hugh, tanner. Please 
reply direct. Lewis HUGHES. 

48, Emerald Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


Mason BeNsAMIN Woopwarp. — In- 
formation wanted with regard to the 
parentage of Major Benjamin Woodward, 
a Cromwellian, who went to Ireland with 
scme forces he had raised, and in 1668 was 
rewarded for his services by a grant of land 
at Drumbarragh, Kells, co. Meath. Any 
particulars regarding the names and origin 
of his father and mother will be welcome. 
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Son AND MoTHER.—Where is the original 
of this story to be found? A young man 
was being led bound to the seaffold (or 
prison ?). His mother, seeing him, re- 
quested to speak with him, and obtained 
permission. He bent over to her and 
bit off her ear, saying (in effect), “If you 
had done your duty to me, I should never 
have been here.” GoRCOCK. 


BELLY AND THE Bopy. — Where can I 
find the story beginning thus ?—‘‘ There was 
a time when all the body’s members rebelled 
against the belly, and then accused it— 
that only like a gulf it did appear.” 

GorRcock. 


JoHN OWEN oF HEMEL HeEmpPSTEAD, 
SCHOOLMASTER.—In 1720 John Owen of 
Hemel Hempstead, schoolmaster, was in- 
dicted for keeping a private school for boys 
without being licensed by the archbishop, 
bishop, or spiritual guardian of the diocese. 
There was a similar indictment in the follow- 
ing year. The document, which is preserved 
among the Hertford County Records, is 
marked “ Tried at the Midsummer Sessions, 
and found not guilty.” 

Mr. Owen was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and on 5 July, 1720, he and other 
members of that sect petitioned that the 
malthouse and dwelling-house of John 
Halsey of Hemel Hempstead might be 
certified as a meeting-house for Quakers. 

The Rev. Thomas Birch, F.S.A., a learned 
antiquary whose manuscripts and printed 
works occupy considerable space in the 
British Museum, is stated to have been sent 


to the school of John Owen, who is described | 


as a “rigid Quaker; for whom Mr. Birch 
afterwards officiated some little while as an 
usher.’ Mr. Birch, however, made little 


progress, and was eventually removed to the | 


school of one Welby of Clerkenwell. (Clutter- 
buck’s ‘ Herts,’ i. 429; ‘ Hertford County 


Records, Sessions Rolls,’ ii. 55-6; Pinks’s 
‘History of Clerkenwell,’ 2nd ed., 270; 


Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ v. 282.) 


Is anything further known of John Owen ? | 


E. E. SQuires. 
Hertford. 


FRENCH THUNDERSTORM.—About mid- 
summer, 1908, several of the English news- 


papers contained an account of what I) 


understand to have been called the miracu- 
Jous hailstones of Remiremont. It seems 
that one day towards the end of May a 
storm swept over the Vosges; _hailstones 
fell in great numbers, and many were dis- 
covered to be split across. On the inner 
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side of the halves, as it was stated, an image 
of the Madonna was portrayed, which the 
Catholics of the district regarded as miracu- 
‘lous. Inquiries relating to this wonder 
| are said to have been made by many persons. 
|I believe that several people endeavoured 
|to explain what occurred as the result of 
natural causes, while others who had an 
|equal power of judging as to what had 
| taken place adhered to a miraculous inter- 
| pretation. Can any of your readers tell 
|me if the matter has been explained so as to 
satisfy thoughtful people? I have been 
informed that the whole story is an old 
legend, but it came at the time on good 
| authority. 
| 
| ‘* FRANKLIN Days.’’—Can any reader of 
|‘N. & Q. tell me the origin of the phrase 
| ‘* Franklin days”? A friend was recently 
| in conversation with an old market-gardener. 
| They were discussing the warm weather. 
‘‘That’s all right,’ said the old man, “‘ but 
wait until the Franklin days are passed— 
| perhaps we shall have frosts yet.” He was 
asked for an explanation of the term, but 
knew no more than that the Franklin days 
extended from the 18th to the 21st of May, 
that they were invariably very cold, and 
that vegetation often suffered considerably. 
Strangely enough, in this district we had 
extremely cold winds from the 18th to the 
2lst of May, and some frost at nights. 

W. G. Witiis Watson. 

19, Park Ruad, Exeter. 
[For other meanings of “ Franklin” see 11S, iii. 
486. | 





FiIrRE oF LONDON: FRENCH CHURCH 
IN THREADNEEDLE STREET.—‘ La Liturgie 
ou la Maniére de Célébrer de Service Divin 
dans l’Eglise Francaise de Londres, fondée 
par Edouard VI. d’an mpt.,’ 1809, contains 
in a foot-note to the ‘Avertissement’ this 
remarkable statement :— 
| ‘Elle est située en Threadneedle Street. Brilée 
dans le feu de Londres, en 1666, elle fut la premiere 
église rebatie.” 

Is this claim justified ? There is no 
reference to it in Roll’s ‘London Resur- 
rection,’ 1668, although it would have made 
an excellent subject for his 51st discourse. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Ripon Forcer.—Henry Swinburne (died 
1623) in his ‘ Treatise on Spousals,’ speaking 
| of counterfeit proposals of marriage, says :— 
| “Though the famous forger of Kipon, in York- 

shire, be dead, whom I marvel Mr. Green hath not 
numbered among his coney catchers, yet I fear there 
| be a great many whelps of the old dog left alive. 
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Probably the ‘Treatise on Spousals’ 
(first published in 1686) was written shortly 
after 1591, certainly while Greene’s pam- 
phlets were fresh in men’s memories. Who 
was this “famous forger,” and when did 
he die ? P. A. McELwarne. 

Dublin. 


APOPHTHEGMS FOR ScHooL MusEuM.— 
For the purposes of a Public School Museum, 
I am look:ng out for a series of pithy and 
characteristic sayings of great men, such 
as Goethe’s ‘‘ Man sieht nur was man weiss.’ 
Can any reader guide me to, or supply me 
with, @ selection of choice illuminating utter- 
ances suitable for inscription ? Please reply 
direct. G. M. TAYLor. 

Stanford, Rusholme, Manchester. 


DEAN MERIVALE ON PERSEVERANCE.— 

‘“* The first man who inhabited the Alpha Cottages, 
Regent’s Park, was knocked down three hundred 
and sixty-five times by footpads on his evening 
walk home ; and it was not till the end of the year 
that he said he had given the place a fair trial and 
it would not suit him.” 
I find this humorous illustration of per- 
severance given with that of Bruce’s spider 
to Mrs. J. E. Frere by Charles Merivale in 
March, 1852 (‘Autobiography of Dean 
Merivale,’ p. 189). Was it due to his own 
invention ? Sr. SwitTHIn. 


RippLeE.—Can any reader give the solu- 
tion of the following conundrum, which 
was found amongst some papers over a 
century old ? 

“Spirit of our mother,” said thedaughter. ‘‘’Tis 
yours and mine,” said the son. ‘Tales! idle 
tales!” said the judge, and drove them from his 
presence. 

The answer is to be one word of two 
syllables. RAVEN. 





Rosert Biincoe.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ tell me where Robert Blincoe was 
buried, and also whether there is any exist- 
ing memorial of him, either over his grave 
or in his native town? A reprint of his 
‘Memoirs’ was brought out in the U.S.A. 
some thirty years ago, but all my efforts to 
procure a copy have so far been in vain. 

FREDERICK T. Hipcame. 





Lorp FatmoutnH’s CHARTERS.—Does any 
one know what became of the MS. Index 
to the Charters in the Muniment Room at 
Tregothnan, which was compiled by the 
Rev. Lambert Larking, and was once at 
the disposal of Sir John Maclean (‘ Hist. 
of Trigg Minor,’ ii. 540) ? J. H. R. 


Sr. Lucrp1o0.—I find in ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ 
vol. xxxv., August, p. 341, under the life 
of St. Molua, an Irish saint: ‘‘ de 8. Lugidio 
sive Luano—Lua et Lugith seu Lugaidh.”’ 
‘*Mo Lua ’’=my dear Lugide. 

Would some Irish scholar kindly say what 
\is the equivalent English name—Lewis ? 
| Louis ? May. 


| Port HENDERSON: CORRIE BHREACHAN 
|OR BHREACHAN’S CAULDRON ?—Where are 
these places? I presume on the Scotch 
coast, but cannot find references, nor the 
| localities on any map at hand. 

R. C. Hope, F.S.A. 


Florence. 





Replies. 


BISHOP KEN: IZAAIK WALTON’S 


WIVES. 
(11 S. iii. 248, 290, 431.) 


ONE of the best Ken authorities I know, 
James Heywood Markland, the ecclesiastical 
antiquary (died 1864)—himself a descend- 
ant of Abraham Markland, one of the three 
witnesses to the will of Izaak Walton— 
made a pedigree of the family of Ken, in the 
| compilation of which he had the assistance 
|of Mr. Serjeant Merewether, a connexion 
|of the Walton-Hawkins family, and also 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s pedigree to guide him. 
| He states that the Bishop's father had three 
children by his first wife, viz.: Jane, who 
|married John Simmonds; Anne, who 
|married Izaak Walton; and John, born 
| 1626/7, who died unmarried in 1651. 
| Thomas, it will be observed, is not named. 

| With his fuller knowledge one would have 
‘expected greater accuracy in this writer ; 
but if Jane Ken died before 1625, she could 
;not have been the mother of John. Truly 
| it is 

A pedigree such as would puzzle Old Nick, 

Not to mention Sir Harris Nicholas. 





Sir Harris, however, is hard to beat in these 
matters, and I am inclined to pin my faith 
to his statement that the three children were 
|Thomas and the above-named daughters ; 
| consequently John becomes the eldest son 
of the second wife. This John died as men 
tioned above, and his will was proved by 
his brother and sole executor Ion (or Hyon) 
Ken. Nearly all the children of Thomas 
| Ken the elder seem to have been baptized 





or buried at St Giles’s, Cripplegate. 





Tw Ww we SS 
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Mr. Henry Hucks Gisss (later raised to 
the peerage as first Baron Aldenham) con- 
tributed a fairly full and very interesting 


account of the family of Rachel Floud— | 


Izaak Walton’s first wife—to ‘N. & Q.’ 
(4 S. xii. 382-4); and he shows in the 
pedigree of the Lloyd line his own descent 
from her father William Lloyd (or Floud), 


| named in the will known ? 


who married Susanna Cranmer, and also} 


that one of his ancestors was Thomas 
Crawley, one of the three witnesses to the 
will of the old angler. 

Everybody save Mr. Marston styles 
the Bishop the youngest son, but doubtless 
Martin was the youngest, as 1640 is given 
as the date of his baptism. It is not known 
when the Bishop was baptized, as the register 
of births of the parish of Little Berkham- 
sted does not begin until 1647. 

C. Ekin MATHEWS. 

Chorley Wood. 


Adding the pedigree given at the last 
reference to information from sources stated 
below, we have the following pedigree, from 
which, if correct, it is clear that Walton’s 
first wife was his first cousin once removed. 





| 


(a) (a) | 
Thomas Cranmer, Edmund Cranmer,=... 
Archbishop. Archdeacon. | 
(d) | (a) | (a) | 
Thomas George daughter=Jervis 
Cranmer=... Cranmer | Walton 
(friend of 
Hooker.) | 
etl — 
(d) | 


(a) | 
Izaak Walton, 
born 9 Aug., 1593. 


Susanna=...Floud 











(c) | (c) (b) 
(d) (d) (d) 
John Floud, Robert Rachell=Izaak 
M.A. Floud, C. mar. Dec., | Walton 
1626. 
bur. 25 Aug., 
1640. | 
(b) (b he a 
Henry Walton, Henry Walton, 5 other 
bap. 12 Oct., bap. 21 Mar., children, 


1632; 1634 ; 


all died young. 
bur. 4 Dec., 
1634. 


bur. 17 Oct., 
1632. 


(a) Zouch’s ‘ Life of I. Walton,’ p. 314. 

(6) Sth ed. of ‘Comp. Ang.’ (Bagster, 1815), p. 14, 
note 3, ref. to Bliss’s ed. of ‘ Athen. Oxon.’ 

(c) Same ed., p. 71 and p. 76, 

(d) 11S. iii. 431. 


| presents 





| The British Critic, New Series. 
| The British Critic. 





But in connexion with so kindly—may 
I say so fraternal ?—a man as Walton can 
we be sure from John and Robert Floud’s 
ealling him “ brother”? that they were his 
brothers-in-law ? See Bailey (or Bayley or 
Bagley) and Cotton. <Are the precise relation- 
ships of the three brothers and three sisters 
S. 8. BAGSTER. 





If Mr. L. H. CHamsBers will refer to my 
book ‘Thomas Ken and Izaak Walton,’ 
p- 102, he will find some further information 
about Rachel Floud, Walton’s first wife, 
supplied to ‘N. & Q.’ of 15 Nov., 1873 
(4S. xii. 382), by Mr. HeNry Hucxks Grpss, 
from which I quoted. E. Marston. 





RicHARD Roxwe’s ‘Prick oF Con- 
SCIENCE’: ‘THE BritisH Critic’ (11 S. 
iii. 227, 277, 377, 417, 458).—Bibliography 
many pitfalls for the unwary, 
among them carelessness and a reliance 
on second-hand authorities. The former 
is responsible for my error in writing The 
British Magazine, and Quarterly Theo- 
logical Review, when I ought to have written 
The British Critic, and Quarterly Theological 
Review ; and I am obliged to Mr. Higham 
for enabling me to make the correction. 

But has not Mr. HieHam himself also 
fallen into an error, due to relying on 
second-hand authority ? He says: ‘“‘ Com- 
menced in May, 1793, The British Critic 
continued to appear, but with some varia- 
tions of title, until the end of 1852, ‘ a grand 
total of 109 volumes.’”’ This statement is 
evidently quoted, though from whom or what 
is not stated. The Boston Atheneum has 
what appears to be a complete set of The 
British Critic except a single volume, which 
I take to have been the final volume 
(vol, xxxiv., 1843) ; and of that volume 
there is a copy in the Boston Public Library. 
An examination of this set shows the follow- 
ing changes in title and in numbering of 
volumes :— 

The British Critic, A New Review. Vols. I.-II. 1793. 


The British Critic, New Series. Vol. III. 1794. 
The oo Critic, A New Review. Vols. IV.-XII. 


1794-8. 
The British Critic. Vols. XIII.-XLII. 1799-1813. 
Vols. I.-X XIII. 


Vols. I-III. 1826. 

The British Critic, Quarterly Theological Review 
and Ecclesiastical Record. Vols. I.-X XII. 
1827-37. (As stated in my previous reply, the 
numbering of issues—and it was this feature 
that — ed Miss Hope ALLEN—began with 
vol. i., 1827. ) 

The Bin Critic, and Quarterly Theological 

Review. Vols. XXIIL- XXXIV: 1838-43. 


1814-25. 
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The last volume contains Nos. 67-68, 
July—Oct., 1843. 
that 42+23+3--34, or 102 volumes in all, 
were published. What is Mr. HicHam’s 
authority for the statement that The British 
Critic continued to appear 
of 1852” ? If it was continued so long, how 
many volumes were published from 1844 
to 1852, and where are they to be found ? 
They are not in the British Museum. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Royat JUBILEES (11 S. iii. 467).—The 
state of the King’s. health was probably 
responsible for the celebration of George 
III.’s Jubilee being fixed as early as possible. 
He was. indeed, sane during 1809, and 
his bodily health was good; but he was 
almost, if not entirely, blind, and merely 
enjoying a lucid interval between two 
attacks of madness. Similar considerations 
regarding the mental capacity of the 
monarch were happily unnecessary in the 
case of the 1887 Jubilee of his granddaughter, 
Queen Victoria. A. R. BAyYLey. 


Probably the reason why the Jubilee of 
George III. was celebrated at the com- 
mencement of his fiftieth regnal year 
(25 October, 1809) was because he had 
attained his seventieth birthday a few 
months previously, having been born at 
Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, 4 June, 
1738. T. SHEPHERD. 


QUEEN VicToria’s MATERNAL GREAT- 
GRANDMOTHER (11 8. iii. 387, 438, 471).— 
There seems to be no cause for perplexity 
in the replies given at the second reference, 
if it is remembered that Queen Victoria 
had four great-grandmothers—two on the 
paternal, and two on the maternal, side. 
Mr. Buiitocu’s query merely related to 
the Reuss great-grandmother. Francis Fre- 
derick Antony, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, the father of the Duchess of Kent, 
married Augusta Caroline Sophia, daughter 


of Henry XXIV. of Reuss and Caroline | 


Ernestine of Erbach-Schénberg. He was 
himself, as stated by W. S. S., the son of 
Ernest Frederick, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld, and his wife Sophia Antoinette, 
Duchess of Brunswick and Liineburg, who 
was therefore the other maternal great- 
grandmother of Queen Victoria. The Queen’s 
paternal great - grandmothers were (1) 
Augusta, Princess of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg, 


wife of Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, | 


and (2) Albertina Elizabeth, Princess of 


The above collation shows | 


‘**until the end | 
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Saxe-Hildburghausen, the wife of Charles 
Louis Frederick, Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and mother of Queen Charlotte. 
Henry XXIV. of Reuss belonged to what 
is known as the younger branch of the 
family of Reuss, now represented by Henry 
XIV. of Reuss-Schleiz, born in 1832. 
| Henry XXII. of Reuss-Greiz, born in 1846, 
represents the elder branch of the family. 
Owing, however, to the incapacity of 
Henry XXII., Henry XXVII., eldest son of 
Henry XIV., enjoys the position of regent 
of the Reuss principality, and as Henry 
XXII. has no sons, he will eventually 
represent the family on the extinction of 
the elder line. W. F. PRIprEAvux. 


‘‘ ENVY, ELDEST-BORN OF HELL” (11 S. 

iii. 468).— 
Envy ! eldest-born of hell! 
Cease in human breast to dwell : 
Ever at all good repining, 
Still the happy undermining. 
God and man by thee infested, 
Thou by God and man detested : 
Most thyself thou dost torment, 
At once the crime and punishment : 
Hide thee in the blackest night, 
Virtue sickens at thy sight : 
Hence! hence! eldest born of hell! 
Cease in human breast to dwell. 

These lines are set as a chorus in Handel’s 
oratorio ‘ Saul,’ composed by him in 1738, 
and performed at the King’s Theatre on the 
16th of January, 1739. The libretto has 
been ascribed to Charles Jennens of Gopsall, 
and also to Newburgh Hamilton, but was 
probably the work of the first-named author. 

Witiiam H. CumMINGs. 


*“OrGEAT” (11 S. iii. 388, 435).—In 
the replies there are some slight mistakes 
the corrections to which may be interesting. 
** Orgeat,’’ as has been shown, was originally 
| barley-water, and then a milk of almonds 
| (not fresh ones, but the usual dry kernels), 
| pleasantly flavoured. Almonds, crushed and 
| pressed, yield their oil; but when they are 
| crushed and mixed with hot water so as to 
|form an emulsion, milk of almonds can be 
squeezed out. This is how coco-nut milk 
|is made in the Indian kitchen, with scraped 
| coco-nut and hot water, for the preparation 
|of curry. But what is drunk in India for 
| refreshment is not coco-nut milk, but coco- 
|nut water, the sweet, almost clear fluid 
| filling the fresh unripe nut, and so grateful 
| to the thirsty man out shooting in a pleasant 
| land of coco-palms. 
| Also, lait d’amelles is not a mistranscrip- 
_ tion for lait d’'amandes ; it isa direct render- 
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ing of the Provengal la d’amelo. In the 
Southern language of France L. amygdala 
simply became amelo, in Northern Langue- 
doe ameilo ; this (with mute final) passed 
into French as amelle, a word now lost, 
its place being taken by amande, a curious 
phonetic instance of transformation by 
stages. Popular French still retains the / 
changed to 7, in the last syllable of amandre, 
as in Sp. almendra, whence, indirectly 
perhaps, our word with the intrusive Arabic / 
silent and without the r. 

Bernard de Gordon, from a translation 


(1580) of whose ‘De Conservatione Vite’ | 


Littré took the quotation, lived in the 
thirteenth century; he was a Montpellier 
physician, from the town of Gourdoun north 
of Cahors, whence also 
Bertrand de Gourdoun, who shot Richard I. 
The translation was probably made by 
another Southern physician who, like 
Rabelais, wrote in French provenzalmente. 
EpWArD NICHOLSON. 

Paris. 

“* SCHICKSAL UND EIGENE SCHULD ” (11 S. 
iii. 407).—In Goethe’s ‘ Annalen oder Tag- 
und Jahreshefte von 1749-1822’ the follow- 
ing passage occurs under 1794 :— 

** Hin wundersamer, durch verwickelte Schick- 
sale nicht ohne seine Schuld verarmter Mann....”’ 
This no doubt refers to J. F. Krafft, the 


poet’s anonymous protégé (see Lewes’s 
‘Life of Goethe,’ Book IV. chap. vii.). 
Krafft, however, had died in 1785. The 


‘ Annalen’ were composed during the years 
1819-26, and published in 1830. I must 
leave it to others to explain the difficulties 
of chronology ; but if the clue furnished by 
the passage quoted above is followed, 
Carlyle’s original source may, 
be discovered. Biedermann’s ‘ Goethes Tag- 
und Jahreshefte’ should be consulted. 
HEINRICH MUTSCHMANN. 
University College, Nottingham. 


*““Soucny ” (11 S. iii. 449).—The word 
souchy’”’ is properly part of the term 
*“ water souchy,’’ which is the name for a 
manner of cooking fish. Most cookery 
books give flounders as the fish, but one 
or two of those which I have, e.g., ‘The 


ee 


Cook’s Oracle,’ 6th ed., 1823 (anonymous, | 


195, 
or 


but by William Kitchener, M.D.), p. 
suggest flounders, whitings, gudgeons, 
eels. 

Kitchener’s receipt is :— 

‘*These must be quite fresh, and very nicely 
cleaned ; for what they are boiled in is the sauce 
for them. Wash, gut, and trim your Fish, cut them 
into handsome pieces, and put them into a stewpan 
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with just as much water as will cover them, with 
some parsley, or parsley roots sliced, an onion 
minced fine, and a little pepper and salt: (to this 
some Cooks add some scraped Horseradish and 
a Bay leaf;) skim it carefully when it boils; 
when your fish is done enough (which will be in a 
few minutes), send it up in a deep dish, lined with 
bread sippets, and some slices of bread and butter 
on a plate.” 


Then follows an ‘ Observation”’’ about 
what some cooks do in elaboration. Cutting 
‘‘into handsome pieces’’ would mean 





‘eut, e.g., a flounder across into two or 

three pieces.” 

| Of eourse the receipts vary, as does the 

spelling of the name. Mrs. Glasse in her 

‘Art of Cookery,’ a new edition, 1803, 
159, gives ‘*‘ Water-Sokey’’; and in 

|modern books one finds ‘‘ water souchy, 


| souché, souchet.”’ 

I do not think that ‘“‘ souchy’”’ can have 
any connexion with any old French word 
meaning “ brine, pickle,” seeing that in no 
receipt that I have referred to (7.e., some 
eight or nine) have I found any mention of 
brine or pickle, that I have not found any 
mention of the receipt in any French 
cookery book, and that it appears to be a 
Flemish or Dutch method. 

George Augustus Sala in his ‘ Thorough 
Good Cook,’ 1895, p. 170, has :— 

**Flounders Water-Souchet (or Zootje), a Dutch 
dainty, for which we are indebted to William III.” 

Col. A. Kenny-Herbert in his ‘ Common- 
sense Cookery,’ revised edition, 1905, p. 146, 
writes :— 

“‘ Waterzootje (sometimes called ‘ watersouchy’). 
This dish is not a souché, or a souchy, but a water- 
zode, a waterzoo, or zootje. It belongs to Flemish, 
not to French cookery.” 

Concerning the word see 10 S. ix. 150, 178, 
193, 338, s.7. ‘* Water-suchy.” 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





| MistRESS KATHERINE ASHLEY (OR AST- 
|~tEY) (11 S. iii. 447).—According to the 
|‘ D.N.B.,’ ii. 206, John Astley’s first wife 
| was Catherine, daughter of Sir Philip Cham- 
| pernowne of Devonshire, by whom he had no 
|issue. His second wife was Margaret, 
| daughter of Thomas, Lord Grey, by whom 
he had a son, afterwards Sir John Astley, 
and three daughters. A. R. BAYLEy. 


| JUDGE JEFFREYS AND THE TEMPLE 
|CuurcH ORGAN (11 S. iii. 427, 452, 476).— 
| My friend Mr. Justice Upat will find full 
/and authentic details on this matter in Mr. 
| Inderwick’s introduction to the third volume 
of the ‘ Calendar of Inner Temple Records,’ 
pp. xlv et seq., published in 1901. Recently 
a distinguished visitor, on being told the 
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history of the organ, expressed surprise, 
saying, ‘I did not know that Judge Jeffreys 
was a musical man,” adding, after a pause, 
‘‘although of course I am aware that he 
made many a vox humana stop.” 
J. E. Larron PICKERING. 
Inner Temple Library. 


From the records of the Inner and Middle 
Temple there seems to be no doubt that the 
organ was bought entirely at the expense 
of the two societies of the Temple, both 
contributing 5007. Moreover, from Baylis’s 
‘Temple Church’ I find that Harris, the 
unsuccessful competitor, was recompensed 
for his trouble out of the funds of the two 
societies. 

As for Lord Chancellor Jeffreys’s musical 
qualities, his whole claim to be called a lover 
of music seems to me, on reading Woolrych’s 
and Granger’s account of him, to rest solely 
on this arbitration. It must be remem- 


bered, however, that the two societies on | 
referred other | 


more than one occasion 
matters of dispute between themselves to 
the judgment of the Lord Chancellors, who 
seem to have been looked on by the Inns of 
Court as standing arbitrators. Besides, this 
matter of the organ had been referred to 
Lord North, who died before he delivered 
his verdict, leaving the question for his 
successor, Jeffreys, to settle. I think, 
therefore, that the services of Jeffreys as 
mediator were only invoked on account of 
his office. C. H. R. Preacu 


‘THE CHURCHES OF YORKSHIRE’ (11 S. iii. 
366, 418, 473).—The following letter is in | 
my possession, and the inference to be drawn 


from it is that Mr. Hugall was the principal | 


person concerned in the production of the 
work :— 
Cheltenham, 14 March, 1856. 

S1r,—I offer a suggestion to you upon which you 
can act as you may think best. I purpose reading a 
ae before the Literary Institution in Hull on 

‘uesday evening next on Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, and intend mentioning my ‘Churches of 
Yorkshire,’ and stating where they may now be 
purchased ; but it occurs to me that if you were to 
send to Mr. Leng, the bookseller in Hull, some 
copies of Patrington, Skirlaugh, &c., &¢., on sale or 
return, you might find some customers. I go to 
Hull “ morrow, and “ address will be at Kilburne 
King, Esq., M. D., 26, George Street. You should 
give Leng prices of entire vol. in various bindings. 

Yours truly, J. W. Hucatt. 
Mr. Fenteman, Leeds. 


I wish there were on the fly-leaves of 
each copy: “ This work was originated by 
J. W. Hugall, architect, Cheltenham.” 

G. D. Lumps. 

Leeds. 


Burns AND ‘THE WEE WEE GERMAN 
LaAIRDIE’ (11 S. iii. 286, 354, 430).—The 
alternatives presented in this discussion are 
these—either (1) that Allan Cunningham 
was the sole author of ‘The Wee Wee Ger- 
man Lairdie,’ or (2) that he had an older 
version before him when he constructed 
the song. The arguments in favour of the 
second alternative have been powerfully 
put forward at the last reference. Perhaps 

| I may be allowed to advance some considera- 
tions by way of showing the first view to be 
on the whole more probable. 

1. Writing of Allan Cunningham in an 
early number of Fraser's Magazine, and 
speaking of the ‘ Nithsdale and Galloway 
Songs,’ Maginn says :— 

‘“*They are simply chefs d'wurre, and are almost, 

| but not entirely, equalled by the Jacobite relics, 
| which he [Cunningham], at an earlier period, but in 
a similar mood of humbug and inspiration, gave to 
the not-altogether-unsuspec sting, nor the altogether- 
in-such-arts-unpractised Hogg.” 
The points to be noted here are these: (1) 
that there was a collection of songs earlier 
than that of Cromek; (2) that this collee- 
tion was described as ‘* Jacobite relies”’ ; 
(3) that the collection was given (? lent) by 
Cunningham to Hogg, apparently with 
intent to deceive; and (4) that Hogg had 
a guilty knowledge of the fraud which 
Cunningham contemplated. Where Maginn 
obtained his information is not stated, but 
at all events his aspersions on the literary 
reputation of both Hogg and Cunningham 
are singularly harsh and cruel. At the same 
| time his insinuations are not altogether un- 
supported by evidence from another, more 
ney quarter. 

2. About fifty or sixty years ago there was 
a story current in the Scottish border 
counties, which found its way into print, 
but, not having the account before me, I 
am compelled to trust to memory in reciting 
it. The story was to the effect that Hogg 
and Cunningham, who were intimate friends, 
had met on one occasion to exchange views 
and compare notes on poetry and literature 
generally. In the course of conversation 
Hogg, who was somewhat addicted to play- 
ing practical jokes, made ‘an attempt to 
mystify Cunningham as to the genesis of 
one of his own poems. Cunningham, a 
much younger man, and standing somewhat 
in awe of his friend’s superior attainments, 
perceived that he was being fooled, and 
in order to change the subject “he opened his 
scrapbook or portfolio, took out a poem 
printed on a separate slip of paper, and, 
handing it to Hogg, asked him what he 
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thought of it. The poem, rudely printed, 
seemed old, and had every appearance of 
being a genuine relic of 
reality, however, it was the work of Cun- 
ningham himself, originally printed in a 
local newspaper, whence it had been reprinted 
without his knowledge, 


impressed, and there and then pronounced 
it to be a genuine version of an old song. 
Cunningham, who at first had no intention 
of concealing the authorship, was amazed 


at Hogg’s credulity, and feeling that the | 


tables, so far as fooling was concerned, had 
now been turned upon his friend, he kept 
silence as to its real origin, only mentioning 
where and when he had picked it up. The 
facility with which he deceived Hogg on 
this occasion is believed to have encouraged 
him to perpetrate a similar deception on 
Cromek. At all events, the first step on the 
downward path—if we may so call it— 
was the result of a harmless bit of fun, and 
not due to deliberate premeditation, as 
Maginn insinuates. 

It is to be remembered that in the early 
years of last century people were extremely 
fond of old songs and historical ballads. 
The ballad-singer, laden with copies of songs 
and equipped with a few tunes to which 
he sang them, was warmly received in every 
rural town and country district where he 
appeared. So great, indeed, was the de- 
mand for poetry of this sort that the supply 
fell far short of what was wanted. A 
traffic in spurious ballads and sham-antique 
songs sprang up in many printing centres, 
especially in Newcastle. A Border clergy- 
man is mentioned as having been particu- 
larly skilful in this species of imposture. 
His sham-antiques were printed by the 
hundred in Newcastle, sold to ballad-singers, 
and by them disseminated over the country. 
Even with such questionable 


of the supply, and hence it happened that 
magazines and newspapers were plundered 
without compunction of poems likely to 
appeal to the popular taste. In some such 
manner as this, Cunningham’s song, which 
imposed upon Hogg, is conjectured to have 
found its way into public favour. 

3. We arrive now at the evidence of Hogg 
himself, admirably summarized by Mr. 
BayNeE. Maginn in his strictures on Cun- 
ningham makes no mention of ‘The Wee 
Wee German Lairdie’; neither is_ it 
named a taongs in the story referred to 
above. ogg, however, saw it, and knew 


antiquity. In | 


and utilized by | 
ballad-singers up and down the country. | 
Hogg, having read it over, was profoundly | 


practices, | 
however, the demand was always ahead | 


| 

| that it formed part of “ an older collection ”’ 
|than that of Cromek. Presumably this 
| older collection was the same as the collec- 
‘tion of ‘ Jacobite relics’? given by Cun- 
ningham to Hogg, according to Maginn, 
and the same as the collection of Cunning- 
ham’s poems, partly MS. and partly printed, 
as indicated in the other narrative. Hogg 
had the older version of ‘The Wee Wee 
German Lairdie’ in his possession long 
}enough, at least, to set it to a tune of his 
own composing, He was able to quote 
from it part of a stanza not in the Cromek 


version, thereby proving that Cunning- 
ham had to some extent altered it 


| before handing it over to the London pub- 
lisher. The fact of its being “a great 
favourite all over Scotland” is merely an 
evidence of the ballad-singers’ popularity. 
A few months would be sufficient to make 
it popular all over Scotland wherever the 
ballad-singer appeared. 

These considerations, together with Cun- 
ningham’s own words about Cromek’s book 
(all contributed by him, except two little 
scraps), and the claim made by the son for 
the father’s authorship, constitute, I venture 
to submit, pretty strong cumulative proof 
in favour of ‘ The Wee Wee German Lairdie ’ 
being solely due to the pen of Allan Cunning- 
ham. 

May I be permitted to add a few words 
in closing ? Much less than justice, I fear, 
is done to the memory of Allan Cunningham 
with regard to the Nithsdale and Galloway 
songs. It may be impossible to make any 
adequate defence of the deception practised 
on Cromek, or to justify Cunningham’s 
somewhat free use of other men’s material. 
At the same time, let us glance at the parties 
mainly interested in Cromek’s publication. 
There was Cromek himself, a man altogether 
| destitute of critical faculty, and utterly 
incompetent to edit a book of songs, which 
was undertaken as a purely commercial 
speculation. There was the undiscerning 
public, eager to swallow every species of 
song or ballad, genuine or sham, offered for 
'acceptance by literary quacks like Cromek. 
And there was the young author, who, to 

his own astonishment, found himself capable 
of producing the kind of article the public 
|elamoured for, and whose labours were 
rewarded in the end with a single bound copy 
of the book he did so much to produce. 
Why should his shoulders be made to bear 
the entire blame of the deception, such as 
it was? If he is to be condemned, what 
are we to say of Hogg, who indulged in 
similar escapades, if we are to believe 
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Maginn ? 


alterations and amplifications of old Scottish | ton Hall. 


songs are admitted to have laid the world 
of ‘literature under great and_ peculiar 
obligations ? Scotts. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8S. 
iii. 468).—M. M.’s second quotation, ‘‘ Smug 
and silver Trent,”’ is from the First Part of 
‘ King Henry IV.,’ Act IIT. se. i. 

G. T. W. 


M. M.'s third query has recalled some | 


lines I saw scribbled in a book circa 1854 :— 
The cook, her book, 
Long may she live herein to look ; 
Not only to look, but to understand, 
For learning is better than houses or land, 
For when house is gone and money spent. 
Then learning is most excellent. 


Epwarp G. VARNISH. 


SHEEP: THEIR CoLour (11 S. iii. 466).— 
The belief that the colour of sheep and 
cattle, and the hair and complexion of 
human beings, are affected by the water 
that they drink is very old. Burton refers 
to it in the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
1.2. 2,1:— 

_“‘ Axius, or as now called Verduri, the fairest 
riuer in Macedonia, makes all cattell blacke that 
tast of it. Aleacman now Peleca, another streame 
in Thessaly, makes cattell most part white, si potut 
ducas. 
Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ ii. §230 and xxxi. 
§§ 13, 14, besides the Axius and Haliacmon, 
mentions several springs and rivers sup- 
posed to possess similar properties. 

Addison in his ‘Remarks on Several 
Parts of Italy ° wrote :— 

a In my way hence to Terni I saw the river 
Clitumnus, celebrated by so many of the poets fora 
particular quality in its waters of making cattle 
white that drink of it. The inhabitants of that 
country have still the same opinion of it, as I found 
upon inquiry, and have a great many oxen of a 
whitish colour to confirm them in it.” —Bohn’s 
edition of Addison’s works, vol. i., p. 409 

EpWaRD BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


__, SIR Witiram Asuton, Krt., M.P. (11 S. 
ill. 387, 477).—A pedigree of the Asshetons 
is to be found in Foster’s ‘ Lancashire 


Families,’ and if Surocs will refer to it, 
he will find full particulars of the relation- 
ship between the Asshetons of Great Lever 
and the Asshetons of Middleton. 

Mr. Samuel Ashton, who appears to have 
lived in the parish of Middleton, and who | 
is alluded to by Surocs, was not, so far as | 








Above all, if we pronounce Allan | I know, descended from the distinguished 
Cunningham an offender beyond the pale of family who owned large estates in_ that 
pardon, how are we to acquit Burns, whose | neighbourhood, and whose seat was Middle- 


I am not aware of the existence, 
at the present time, of any male descendants 
of the Asshetons of Middleton. 

A short pedigree of the family to which 
Mr. Samuel Ashton belonged is, however, 
given in Foster’s ‘Lancashire Families,’ 
but no connexion with the Asshetons of 
Middleton Hall is attempted to be shown. 
These Ashtons acquired great wealth as 
cotton manufacturers and Manchester mer- 
chants, I believe. 

The late Mr. Ralph Assheton of Down- 
ham Hall (M.P. for Clitheroe 1868-80) to!d 
me about ten years ago that his father, Mr. 
William Assheton of Downham Hall, becaine 
the head of the Assheton family on the 
death of the well-known Mr. Thos. Assheton- 
Smith, of Tedworth, Hampshire, and of 
Vaynol, Carnarvonshire, sometime M.P. 
for Andover. W. Hz. 


A Muvrperovs Lonpon BoaTtMAN OF 
1586 (11 S. iii. 446).—Mr. Axon does not 
think Fournier’s narrative very convincing, 
but the story has perhaps some foundation 


‘arising out of loss of life on the river. It 


may not be wholly irrelevant to mention 
that an Act of 1603 (1 James I. ¢. 16) recites 
the loss of life caused by unskilful ferry- 
men between Windsor and Gravesend, and 
proceeds to regulate the apprenticeship 
necessary before becoming a ferryman. 

P. A. McELWAINE. 


St. Patrick: Sr. GEORGE (11 S. iii. 467). 
—There is absolutely no trace, in any of the 
ancient or medieval lives of St. Patrick, of 
the legend of the saint using the shamrock 
to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity— 
not even in the most legendary of them all, 
the twelfth-century life by Jocelynot Furness. 
It is a modern myth which has caught the 
popular imagination, and can be traced 
back, according to Prof. Stokes, no further 
than a.p. 1600. Apart from St. Patrick, 
the Irish reverence for the trefoil may be 
much more ancient, dating possibly to 
Druidic times. A _ prolonged controversy 
about St. Patrick and the shamrock took 
place in ‘N. & Q.’ nearly fifty years ago 
(Third and Fourth Series, beginning in 
1862). 

As to St. George, no one can possibly 
assign a date to his first connexion with 
the dragon. The legend, of course, comes 
from Eastern antiquity, as the venerable 
myths of Apollo and the Python, Bellerophon 
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and the Chimera, Perseus and the sea- 
monster, reappear in Christian hagiology 
and art in the legends of St. Michael, 
St. George, and a score of other saints. 

D. O. Hunter Buatrr. 


Fort Augustus. 


ForsBEs OF SKELLATER (11 S. iii. 467).— 
The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ is 
wrong. The father of General John Forbes 
(1733-1808) of the Portuguese Army and 
Governor of Rio de Janeiro was, as the 
Minneapolis querist states, George Forbes 
of Skellater. A biography of the general has 
been written by Dr. Neil under the title of 
“Tan Roy of Skellater: a Scottish Soldier 
of Fortune,’ published by Wyllie & Son, 
Aberdeen, 1902. G. 8. F. 


MILTON AND THE COMPANY OF COOPERS 


(11 S. i. 244).—Mr. W. R. B. PrmpEAvx’s | 


reference to a list of London citizens pub- 
lished by me through Messrs. Hutchings 
& Romer last year has heretofore escaped 
my attention. In the course of my com- 
mentary upon the names of various citizens, 
I drew attention to that of one John Milton, 
and suggested a possible identity of the 
citizen and of the poet. That I was in 
error was demonstrated in the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society's Transactions, 
vol. iv. No. 5. In that issue the Rev. T. C. 
Crippen shows reason to attribute the 
signature of John Milton in Harleian MS. 
4778 to John Milton of St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-East, Captain, and afterwards Major, 
of the Trained Bands. 

Having thus acquitted myself of the task of 





_intheseventeenth-century copy of the ‘Cog- 
inacio Brichani,’ Cotton MS. Domitian I., 
| the Old Welsh word bratauc, ‘* treacherous,” 
| is written grutauc (where the first w :: @) ; 
| and in one place in this tract the name of 
| Brichan appears as grichan. 
| In the ‘ Vita Patricii’ in the ‘ Historia 
| Brittonum’ the Cotton MS. Caligula A. 
| VIII. (ser. c. 1152) presents the ghost-word 
|agrecoria. In this -grec- stands for the 
| -bget- of ‘‘ abgetoria,” 7.c., abecedaria. More- 
;over, all MSS. of this ‘Vita’ have 
Segerus for *Seberus, 7.e., Severus (episco- 
pus ?). 

In the ‘ Historia Brittonum’ itself all 
| MSS. collated by Mommsen give Argabaste 
(cap. xxix.) for Arbogaste ; while the Harley 
MS. of the ‘ Historia Brittonum,’ which was 
written not very long after Domesday 
Book, actually has grittones once (cap. xxviii.) 
for Brittones. ALFRED ANSCOMBE, 


“O. K.” (11 S. iii. 266, 390, 458).—I 
remember being told some years ago of an 
amusing incident which happened in a 
City law court. An American was being 
much worried in cross-examination by a K.C. 
as to the precise meaning of the letters 
O. K. At last he replied: ‘‘ Well, I guess 
O. K. means ‘all correct,’ just as you might 
say K.C., ‘ conceited cuss.’ ”’ 

SHERBORNE. 

Sherborne House, Northleach. 

PETER THE GREAT’S PorTRAIT (11 S. 
iii. 447).—It is stated in the ‘ Life of Peter 
the Great’ in ‘“‘ Murray’s Family Library ” 
| that William III. persuaded the Czar to sit 





indicating my error, I may be permitted | for his portrait to Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
to add that my unfortunate ‘remark that | that this portrait, of which an engraving 
*‘ John Milton, if a cooper, had the oppor-| appears as a frontispiece to the “ Family 
tunity of earning a respectable livelihood, | Library’ volume, was hung at Windsor 


but preferred to become a schoolmaster 
and a poet,” should have been distinguished 


in some fashion as partly a “joke.” I} 


deeply regret that I should have dealt in any 
frivolous manner with a subject so utterly 
destitute of humour as the personality of 
John Milton. THE COMPILER OF 
‘LONDON Citizens oF 1651.’ 


B AND G CONFUSED IN DOMESDAY AND 
Freupat Arps (11 S. iii. 443).—Such errors 
can only be scribal, and the bunch of six 
culled by Mr. HamsBiey Rowe from the 
MS. of the Feudal Aid of 1306 is extremely 
interesting. The error got into print very 
early, and in the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ we find 
“*Grandegoris”’ and ‘‘ Grastias’’ colliding 
with ‘‘ Brandegoris” and ‘“ Brastias.” It 
even survived down to modern times: for 





Castle. A later authority, however, assigns 
it to Hampton Court. 

If this portrait be the only one ever taken 
| of Peter the Great, it must have been fre- 
| quently engraved. There is an engraving 
by J. F. Bause, another by P. de Gunst, 
and another by J. C. Edwards, the latter 
two being engraved from Kneller’s portrait. 

W. Scott. 


PIGTAILS IN THE BritisH Army (11 S. iii. 
466).—The General Order “‘ to dispense with 
'the use of queues until further orders” was 
| dated Horse Guards, 20 July, 1808. See 
|‘ Curiosities of War,’ by Thomas Carter, 
| Adjutant -General’s Office, published in 

1860, p. 184. How the order was received 
on 24 July by the 28th Regiment is shown 
_by Carter from a “ Narrative of the Cam- 
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paigns of the 28th Regiment, since their 
Return from Egypt in 1802. By Lieut.-Col. 


Charles Cadell, Unattached, late Major of | 


that Corps ”’ :— 

**A signal was immediately made for all hair- 
cutters to repair to head-quarters. As soon as they 
had finished on board the head-quarter ship, the 
adjutant, Lieut. Russell, speanndet with them and 
a pattern man to the other troopships. The tails 
were kept till all were docked, when, by a signal, 
the whole were hove overboard, with three cheers.’ 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

[W. S. also thanked for reply.] 


’ 


SwAMMERDAM’s ‘History or INSECTS 
(11 8. iii. 448).—The story referred to will 
be found in D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,’ under the section headed ‘ Literary 
Impostures.’ Sir John Hill is said to have 
agreed to translate Swammerdam’s ‘ History 
of Insects’ for 50/., but, knowing no Dutch, 
he contracted with another writer to do the 
work for 25/. This person, not knowing 
Dutch any more than Sir John, made a 
bargain with a third party, who, being quali- 
fied, executed the translation for twelve 
guineas. The book referred to, with a life 
of Swammerdam by Boerhaave appeared 
in English, ‘‘from the Dutch and Latin by 
Thomas Floyd: Revised and improved with 


Notes on Books, Ke. 
| 


| Records of the English Bible: the Documents 
| relating to the Translation and Publication of 
| the Bible in English, 1525-1611. Edited, with 
| an Introduction, by A. W. Pollard. (Oxford 
| University Press.) 

| AMONG the books produced on the occasion of 
| the Tercentenary of the Authorized Version that 
| before us takes a prominent place, and, as a brief 
| and lucid exposition of the fortunes of the English 
Bible, is likely to hold its own when the speciaf 
cause for its genesis is forgotten. Mr. Pollard is 
one of the most trustworthy and accomplished 
| bibliographers of the day, and the collection of 
| original documents here brought together, many 
of which are not readily accessible, forms with the 
Introduction an excellent guide to the subject. 
which in its details is not without complexities 
and puzzles. 

The Introduction in its seventy-six pages puts 
before us clearly and concisely the facts concerning 
the versions which preceded and influenced the 
composition of the A. V., and the history of that 
great book, concerning the editions of which a 
scholar like Scrivener was in error as late as 1884, 
owing, says Mr. Pollard, to ‘‘ entire ignorance of 
the customs of the book-trade in the seventeenth 
century.” 

The Wyclifite Bibles are first treated. When 
their language was fast becoming obsolete, 
Tyndale improved matters by translating the 
New Testament, not from the Latin Vulgate, 
but from the original Greek, but could find no 








Notes by Dr. Hill,’’ London, 1758. 
Scotus. 
Royat Society: irs Rarities (11 S. | 
iii. 467).—‘‘ Dr. N. G.”’ is Nehemiah Grew, 
M.D., who published in 1681 ‘ A Catalogue | 
and Description of the Natural and Artificial | 
Rarities belonging to the Royal Society and | 
preserved at Gresham Colledge.’ | 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


| 
CoMMONWEALTH CHURCHES (11 S. ss | 
449).—The Wiltshire church mentioned by | 
Cot. FyNMORE is not the only church 
erected during the Commonwealth. St. 
Saviour’s, Poplar, formerly the chapel of 
the Hon. East India Company, is another. 

8. D. C. 


BuvE Rop (11 S. iii. 425).—On p. 223 
of The Gentleman's Magazine for 1731 Sir | 
William Sanderson, Bt., is described as 
“ Deputy-Usher of the Black Rod.” 

R. VauGHAN GOWER. 


BULLYVANT: Burtyvant (11 S. iii. 444). 
—In the last paragraph of my note the 
explanation of the name Buttyvant should 
have been Butez en avant, not Batez. 

Leo C. 


hearing for his work in England. Mr. Pollard sees 


| no reason to cast doubt on his statement that he 


did not copy anything from the Wyclifite version, 
“though some resemblances have been quoted.”’ 


| Anyway, ‘‘ Tyndale’s own work fixed, once for all, 


the style and tone of the English Bible, and 
supplied not merely the basis of all subsequent 
Protestant renderings of the books (with un- 
important exceptions) on which he laboured, but 
their very substance and body, so that these sub- 
sequent versions must be looked upon as revisions 
of his, not as independent translations.” 
Persecution did not allow Tyndale to finish his 
work, which was completed by Coverdale, “ a 
man of far less scholarship, but an equally happy 
style.”’ To these two men the rhythm and 
melody of the Authorized Version are to be 
attributed, reasserting themselves after every 
change made by the revisers (p. 61). This, says 
Mr. Pollard, is more likely than that the wonderful 
felicity of phrasing should be due to the dexterity 
of the board of twelve or the two final revisers, and 
his verdict will, we think, be generally endorsed. 
The uncertain and not always creditable part 
played by high dignitaries of the Church, and the 
great influence of versions outside England on the 
chief of English books, constitute a curious story 
which loses nothing in Mr. Pollard’s hands. We 
are pleased to see printed the most trustworthy 
list of the translators of the A. V., with notes 
on their identity, for this is a list for which we 
have often been asked, and which is not available 
in many accounts of the Bible, though it is surely 
one which should be widely known. One of 


| the two scholars who put the final touches to the 
| book was not a member of any of the boards of 
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revisers, which was probably an advantage. | 
The A. V. actually lacks, so far as extant evidence 
goes, the authority indicated by its title; but | 
Lord Selborne is quoted as writing to The Times | 
in 1881 to suggest that the Order in Council | 
which gave this authority was among the Council | 
books and registers destroyed by fire in January, 
1618, O.S. Mr. Pollard, however, nctes that 
the A. V. was “ appointed,’’ not ordered, for 
church reading, and suggests that, all parties | 
being agreed, legal formalities were omitted. | 
This is supported by earlier usage. | 

The Records are well chosen, and supply many 
interesting things. We find Tyndale’s own 
narrative of his experiences in London; Dobneck’s 
account in Latin (with a translation) of how he 
routed Tyndale out of Cologne; and Sir Thomas 
More’s views concerning the use of the words 
“* prestys,”’ ‘‘ chyrch,”’ and “ charyte.’”” Some of 
the spelling in these documents is quaint. Thus 
Coverdale speaks of the Vulgate as ‘ costum- 
ably red in the church.’ The preface to the 
version of 1611, ‘ The Translators to the Reader,’ 
is not devoid of pedantry, and is overloaded with 
quotations from the Fathers and a few pagan 
authors: but it contains a good deal of sound 
sense which might be profitably considered by 
revisers of the Prayer Book. 


The Cornhill for July is a Thackeray number, 
and supplies a good deal of interest concerning 
the great novelist. A Centenary Poem and an 
unpublished portrait of Thackeray from a photo- 
graph of 1863 are the first items. When we say 
that the poem is by Mr. Austin Dobson, our readers 
will know that it is informed with the neatness 
and grace which make appreciation seem so easy. 
Lady Ritchie’s charming note by way of Preface 
to the newly discovered ‘ Cockney Travels’ is a 
little guide to their method and merits. It is as 
well, however, to add that, unlike other recovered 
pieces, the ‘ Travels’ are areal find, worth reading 
by all admirers of the master. A letter in fac- 
simile by W. M. T. to ‘‘ Dear Yedward ”’ (Fitz- 
Gerald), including a characteristic sketch of a 
chambermaid, is excellently gay, and explains 
inter alia :— 

‘*T wrote a poem in the Llangoilen Album as 
follows 

A better glass nor a better Pipe 

I never had in all my life. 

Saml. Rogers.”’ 

‘The Knights of Borsellen ’ is another Thackeray 
novelty, an early fragment to which Lady Ritchie 
contributes an illuminating preface. The story, | 
which has several of the author’s sketches, belongs 
to the days of English chivalry in France recorded 
by Monstrelet and Fioissart. Lady Ritchie tells 
us of Thackeray’s study of these authcrities, and 
hesitation at the end of his life ‘‘ as to whether 
he should not revert to the story for which he 
had read up so carefully, and of which he had 
written the opening chapters.” 

Two papers follow—by Mrs. Warre Cornish on | 
‘ Thackeray and his Father’s Family,’ and by Mr. 
F. B. Bradley-Birt on ‘ ‘Sylhet’ Thackeray,’ 
a sixteenth child who went out to India in 1766. 
He was able to retire to England for thirty-six 
years after ten abroad, but none of his six sons 
who went thither had the same good fortune. 
“Sylhet ’’ Thackeray lived long enough to hear 
of the birth of his grandson on 18 July, 1811, 
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Mrs. Cornish’s paper is a pleasant exposition of 
Thackeray’s home affection and kindliness to 
children. Mr. Birt’s would be more interesting 
if he could have told us more of the tastes of 
Thackeray’s grandfather. We learn that he was 
a generous friend and patron, absorbed in the 


| education of his sons and daughters, and busy 
| in his garden, but we are not told whether he had 


literary or artistic ability. 

There are, .of course, other members of the 
family who were well known before the novelist 
came to repute, as may be seen in Gunning’s 
‘ Reminiscences of Cambridge.’ 

The appearance of this memorial number 
suggests that a book might be made out of 
different aspects of Thackeray, his family, home 
life, public appearances, &c., an article being 
devoted to each. 

At the end of the number answers are given 
to the paper on Stevenson; and Sir Algernon 
West sets another on the letters and works of 
Thackeray. 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JULY. 


Mr. James G. CoMMIN’s Exeter Catalogue 275 
is devoted principally to books from the library 
of our old contributor the late Dr. T. N. Brush- 
field, and opens with a collection of publications 
and original manuscripts by and relating to 
Hawker of Morwenstow, several of the volumes 
having bibliographical notes by Dr. Brushfield. 
The price of the collection is 187. Among letters 
in Hawker’s characteristic hand is one dated 
Nov. 10th, 1853, in which he writes: ‘I beg to 
say that not a trace of the original Trelawney 
Ballad beside the two lines of the chorus which 
are incorporated in my Song ever turned up.” 
In an article in MS. he quotes the doorhead 
verse graven in stone over the church of Mor- 
wenstow Vicarage :— 

A House: a Glebe: a Pound a day: 

A Pleasant Place to Watch and Pray: 

Be True to Church: Be Kind to Poor: 

O Minister! For evermore. 
Other items in the Catalogue include, under 
America, Monardes’s ‘ Joyfull Newes out of the 
New-found Worlde,’ black-letter, 1596, 47. 15s. 
(the concluding portion, ‘ Of the Benefit of Snow, * 
is wanting). Under Bibliography is a large-paper 
set of Pollard’s ‘“‘ Books about Books,” 6 vols... 
31. 10s. There are works under Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, Lancashire, London, &c. Dictionaries 
include ‘The English Dialect Dictionary’ and 
Farmer and Henley’s ‘Slang Dictionary.’ There 
are a number of Halliwell-Phillipps’s works, and 
many curious old medical books. 


Mr. George T. Juckes sends the ** Special Corona- 
tion Issue” of his Catalogue, and the title, 
Bibliotheca Rariora, is fully justified. The pub- 


| lications of the Essex House Press include the 


Book of Common Prayer, 1903, of which the 
first copy was pulled especially for Edward VII., 
71. 7s.3; and Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ 51. 5s. Among the 
Kelmscott Press productions is Ellen Terry’s 
copy of ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ 8 vols., with 
book-plate, 1501. (the first book printed on the 
paper with the apple watermark). Other choice 
specimens of the Kelmscott Press are Keats’s 
‘Poems,’ * The Golden Legends,’ and ‘ The Life 
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and Death of Jason’ (the copy exhibited at | 
Glasgow as a specimen of binding). There are 
also four presentation copies from Morris with 
his full signature: ‘The Order of Chivalry,’ | 
‘The Defence of Guenevere,’ ‘The Glittering | 
Plain,’ and ‘ News from Nowhere,’ the price of | 
the four being 1,200. Under Shakespeare are | 
the Cambridge Edition, 40 vols., 4to, original 
cloth, 121. 12s. (only 500 printed); and the 
larger Temple Edition, 12 vols., vellum, 121. 12s. 
Under Spenser is the Japanese-vellum edition 
of ‘The Faerie Queen,’ illustrated by Walter 
Crane, the complete set of 19 parts, 25/. Under 
Tennyson will be found a choice copy of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ Bankside Press, New York, crimson 
levant, 5/. 5s.; and the first edition, Moxon, 
1850, calf, 4]. 4s. The Vale Press issues include 
Shakespeare, 39 vols., royal 8vo, hand-made 
paper, with the new fount of ‘ Avon” type, 
8l. 8s. (one of 310 copies); Chatterton, Blake, 
Marlowe, and many others. Under Scott is the 
Abbotsford Edition, 12 vols., calf, 10/. 10s. 
Under Byron is Murray’s Library Edition, 
11 vols., orange levant, 1833-9, 12/. 12s. In 
an autograph letter Wendell Holmes thanks 
Mr. Gell for his ‘‘ kind letter’ and its ‘‘ picture 
of English life in its sweetest aspect, which will 
last me until the outer world around me fades 
from my sight.’ Mr. Juckes also offers two 
choice bookcases, one a Chippendale. 


Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogue 268 contains rare 
Books, Prints, and Autographs. Works under 
America include one of the few copies issued 
with the plates in colour of Kingsborough’s 
* Antiquities of Mexico,’ 9 vols., imperial folio, 
half-morocco, 1831-48, 135/. Under Art are the 
Catalogues of the Free Society of Artists, 1760-83 
(those for 1780 and 1781 in manuscript), and 
those of the Society of Artists of Great Britain, 
1760-91, the whole inlaid to royal 4to, and illus- 
trated by the late E. B. Jupp with about 350 | 
original drawings and sketches, including speci- | 
mens of the work of Sandby, Nollekens, Romney, | 
Flaxman, Morland, Gainsborough, and _ other | 
artists, also about 650 mezzotints and 100 auto- 
graph letters, the whole bound in 10 vols., 4751. | 
Matthew Arnold’s prize poem at Rugby, ‘ Alaric at | 
Rome,’ is 63/1. There is a fine copy of the first | 
complete edition of Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ small 4to, | 
original calf, 1625, 25/.; also the scarce first edition | 
of ‘ The Advancement of Learning,’ small 4to, 
new levant, 1605, 25/., and the ‘ Novum Organum,’ | 
folio, 1620, levant by Riviére, 26/. 10s. A fine 
uncut set of Bewick, 5 vols., imperial 8vo, half- 
morocco, 1805-20, is 30/. There are many fine 
specimens of binding. Under Blake is the 
extremely rare original edition of ‘Songs of 
Innocence,’ russia, 1789, 110/. Under Burns is 
an uncut copy of the first Edinburgh edition, 
morocco, 25/. Under Byron is the rarest of 
Byron first editions, ‘ The Waltz,’ 1813, published 
at 3s., now priced in crushed levant 120/. Messrs. 
Maggs state no copy has occurred for sale by 
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public auction for many years. Under Carlyle 
is a set of 61 vols., all first editions, calf extra, 
807. Under Cruikshank is an uncut copy of | 
‘The Humourist,’ first edition, 4 vols., 12mo, | 
bound in morocco, with the original covers at | 
the end, 1819-20, 1101. Under Gray is an uncut | 
copy, in the original wrapper, of the ‘ Odes,’ | 
1757, 631. This was the first book printed at | 
Strawberry Hill. There is also an uncut copy of | 


the ‘ Poems,’ Dodsley, 1768, 32/7. 10s. Under 
Horn Book is a small ‘ battledore’’ or horn 
book of brass, date 1664, 28/. 10s. Under Mere- 
dith are original manuscripts. The first edition of 
‘The Dunciad,’ 12mo, levant, 1728, is 21l.; and 
Essay on Man,’ the four parts, 1733-4, levant, 
18]. 18s. Under Rowlandson is a magnificent 
collection, 12 vols., 1057. Under Shakespeare is 
the Second Folio, 1632, one of the tallest known, 
2101. ; also the Fourth Folio, and the first edition 
of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ Under Spenser 
is the first edition of ‘ Complaints,’ small 4to, 
levant by Bedford, 75. 

Part III. of the Catalogue is devoted to Auto- 
A love-letter of Burns, 
unpublished, is 78/. Byron writes in a letter 
to Bankes: ‘ You heard that Newstead is sold 
—the sum of £140,000; Rochdale is also likely 
to do well—so my worldly matters are mending.” 
Under Carlyle is an autograph essay on Chatham. 
There are letters of Coleridge, De Quincey, and 
Dickens. In one as to the free list of ‘ Little 
Dorrit’ Dickens expresses a wish ‘‘ that Holds- 


| worth and John at the H. W. Office ’’ should have 


it. This interesting Catalogue is fully illustrated. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Rev. W. J. Lorrie.— The Guardian for last 
week contained a notice of the death on 16 June 
of the Rev. W. J. Loftie, who signed his con- 
tributions to ‘N. & Q.’ sometimes with his full 
name and sometimes with his initials. In 
the latter case the address Savile Club served to 
distinguish his communications from those of a 
Dublin correspondent with the same _ initials. 
Mr. Loftie put into many guides and books his 


| antiquarian knowledge of London. 





Motices to Correspondents. 


We must call special cttention to the following 
notices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EprrorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

M. L. R. B.—Forwarded. 

C. McC. (‘‘ I’m the sweetest sound in orchestra 
heard ’’).—The riddle is by Bishop Samuel Wilber- 
force. A solution in verse is printed at 7S. i. 517; 
but no wholly satisfactory explanation is known. 

CORRIGENDUM.—11 S. iii. 495, col. 2, 1. 4 from 
foot, for ‘‘ dubbing ” read drubbing. 
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